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WITHIN MY PARISH. 


Notes from the Day Book of a 
Deceased Parish Priest. 


Epitor’s INTRODUCTION. 


AM a country physician in an Eastern 
state. For over thirty years Father 
Tom and I worked side by side, and I 
venture to say that Maynooth never sent 
forth a nobler son than he. I shall not 
give you his last name, for it is altogether 
fitting that the identity of that gently brave 
and bravely gentle soul remain undisclosed. 
More than once the Bishop wished to trans- 
fer him to other and larger fields, but al- 
ways the priest begged to stay in the rural 
parish to which he had been assigned in the 
early years of his ministry. So it came 
about that he lived to baptize and to give 
_ First Communion to the children of those 
who at the time of his coming were but 
boys and girls in the parish school. 
True comradeship rears its fair fabric 
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upon the solid foundation of hardships and 
joys experienced in common. To me 
Father Tom was not only priest and friend, 
but working partner as well. What cam- 
paigns we waged together! How we stood 
on the fighting line side by side and gave 
battle—one that Death might be robbed of 
his prey, the other that the fainting soul 
might be given strength to withstand the 
Tempter! And when, after all, it must 
needs go out to meet its God, together we 
did what we could to divest the last awful 
moments of their terror. Together, when 
life had departed, we folded the still hands 
and closed the sightless eyes. Together 
we stood by the open grave, while Father 
Tom pronounced the words that committed 
the frail body to the earth. 

And now the good priest himself is dead. 
Yesterday we opened his will. Nothing 
could have surprised me more than the fact 
that Father Tom left a will. I had never 
been able to associate him, even in the 
slightest degree, with temporalities. To the 
very last his rectory was among the most 
poorly ‘furnished in the diocese, and his 
clothing of the plainest and most obsolete 
in fashion. 
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The will was pathetic in its simplicity: 
fifty dollars left for Masses; a like amount 
for the orphan asylum; the chalice given 
him at ordination by a friend, and used and 
treasured throughout the years, went to a 
brother priest; and to myself his diaries, 
extending backward a quarter of a century 
and in whose records none has a more inti- 
mate interest than I. 

As I was placing the well-worn volumes 
in my safe, several loose sheets of paper 
fell from them and fluttered to the floor. 
Upon examination they proved to be a few 
scattered notes of comparatively recent date, 
all in the dead priest’s formal, old-fashioned 
handwriting. They were headed “ Pen 
Sketches of a Parish,” and dealt, quite evi- 
dently, with certain characters in our vil- 
lage life, introduced in each case by bits of 
Father Tom’s quaint philosophy. I have 
chosen to give them to you because of their 
intrinsic interest, and because of their un- 
conscious revelation of a true and tender- 
hearted man of God. 

I have said that the sketches were con- 
tained in notes. In preparing them for 
publication I have endeavored to breathe 
into them, however imperfectly, the spirit 
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of the man who placed them between the 
leaves of his diary. The style is, to some 
extent and necessarily, my own; but the 
scheme, the subjects, the similes, are all 
Father Tom’s. They will tell you more of 
him than I have been able to write, for they 
are redolent of that “ Spirit of the Lord 
that filleth the whole world.” 
James Loomis, M.D. 


i 


My LittLe FLock. 


The versatile Monsignor Benson in one 
of his books pictures with great vividness 
a priest saying his Mass on Easter Sunday 
in the stirring days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The time is before dawn and the place a 
little “ upper room” in an English country 
house of one of the Catholic remnant. The 
great drama of the Mass goes on, and the 
author speaks uniquely, but reverently, of 
the part played in It by the Heavenly Court. 
The Queen Mother, all glorious, hoary- 
headed apostles and martyrs, youthful con- 
fessors, gentle virgins, each in turn steps 
out and answers by name as the priest 
proceeds with the Invocation. 

As I stand to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
at the humble altar of my-little church on 
a Sunday I often think of the passage in 
the good Monsignor’s book. How wonder- 
fully, indeed, the grace of God sanctifies all 
that it touches! My friend, Father X, who 
presides over the destinies of a neighbor- 
ing parish, says that he cannot understand 
my easy toleration of the interior ugliness 
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of my modest temple. He faults the crudity 
of the Stations on its walls; the poverty 
of the sanctuary and its appointments; the 
sadly inadequate efforts of my children’s 
choir. 

Yet, somehow, it all seems beautiful to 
me as I turn to my people at the “ Orate 
Fratres ” and see the look of expectancy on 
their faces. Who knows so well as I what 
the lines upon them mean? Who can trans-~ 
late their message better than I, who have 
listened to many a tale of penitence and 
heroism in the grim old confessional that 
stands, sentinel-like, against the wall? The 
truth of St. Paul’s statement comes home 
to me with renewed force, that “there are 
not many wise according to the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble: but the fool- 
ish things of the world hath God chosen, 
that He may confound the wise; and the 
weak things of the world that He may 
confound the strong.” 

And so, each member of my flock answers 
unconsciously to his name as it echoes in 
my mind—sadly or gladly, according to 
the degree in which its bearer has re- 
sponded to the calls that God has sounded 
in his life. 


II. 


PETER DAILY. 


A well-worn objection voiced by our 
separated brethren is that the Catholic 
Church is undemocratic. This objection 
has its root in the constitutional inability 
of the Protestant mind to grasp the mean- 
ing of those words of our Lord which tell 
us that His Kingdom is not “of this 
world”’, and in the lack of actual knowl- 
edge of the Church and her ways. The 
make-up of the congregation in any one of 
our churches should serve as a rebuke to 
such a charge. Where else will the rich 
and the poor, the cultured and the unlet- 
tered, the professional man and the artisan, 
be found in such close contact, engaged in 
the worship of their one Lord? And my 
flock, small though it is, reflects the spirit 
of divine democracy in quite as great a 
degree as does our more important neighbor. 

When I enter the sanctuary for the cele- 
bration of Sunday Mass, my glance turns 
involuntarily to a pew half-way down the 
church on the Epistle side. I always ex- 
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pect to see a certain figure there, and it has 
been many a year since I have been dis- 
appointed. It is that of an old man, stoop- 
shouldered, shabbily but neatly dressed, and 
obviously lost to all thought save that 
which centres about the offering of the 
approaching Sacrifice. 

A quarter of a century has rolled by since 
Peter Daily came to our village direct from 
County Mayo. He was young then, with a 
frail wife and two babies. He had been 
hostler to a “ foine gintlemin, sor,” in the 
old country, but the adventurous spirit of 
his race had driven him forth to new fields. 

At first all went well, in spite of the dif- 
ficulty of adaptation to a new environment. 
Aiter a while, however, sickness came, and 
following that a day when the wife lay 
dead in the cottage on the outskirts of the 
town. Hard times came—the panic of the 
early ’90’s and the harrowing days that 
accompanied it, and Daily had to be both 
father and mother to the “ kiddies.” 

But, through all, our friend’s faith never 
wavered. Sunday after Sunday saw him 
in his place at Mass, a boy on each side. 
None knew as fully as I of the grim 
struggle with poverty that was going on in 
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the little home. The record of it is written 
on the old man’s face for all the world to 
read, not in lines of hardness and rebellion, 
but in a language that can only be traced 
by the hand of God. 

Now the father has a stalwart son at 
right hand and left as he kneels in church. 
Both boys count it a privilege to work hard 
so that not only necessities but small 
luxuries may find their way to the cottage 
on the edge of town, where the three live a 
life that is, in its way, a copy of the house- 
hold of Nazareth. 

Daily suffers somewhat with rheumatism, 
but on fine spring days he greets me from 
his garden. Both house and lot are paid 
for now, and there is a bit in the bank as 
well. The establishment will have a mis- 
tress soon, for the older son is to marry 
a rosy-cheeked lass of the parish. Only 
the other day Daily told me that he should 
be quite willing to die if God would but 
spare him long enough to hold a tiny 
grandchild in his arms. 


sh BE 


MIcHAEL DELANY. 


I am far from saying that I do not 
like Michael Delany. On the contrary, I 
have the greatest admiration for him. He 
is a splendid type of Irish-American man- 
hood, and both he and his little family have 
been closely identified with my pastorate 
here. He is representative of a large class 
that is but one generation removed from 
the sturdy immigrants who developed to so 
wonderful a degree in America that latent 
genius for the exercise of which their na- 
tive land had furnished meager opportun- 
ity. Hecame to our town as a teacher, raw- 
boned and ungainly — straight from the 
farm. In three years’ time he saved enough 
money to go to the State University for the 
study of law. After his admission to the 
bar he returned and “ hung out his shingle ”’ 
in our midst. He married a fine young 
woman of Irish descent and they have six 
beautiful children. 

Michael is a distinguished member of 
the state bar, scholarly, polished, and as to 
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reputation, irreproachable. “ He is a fine 
fellow,” I say to myself. Yet I follow this 
with a sigh and an unspoken wish. I feel 
the situation better than I am able to ex- 
press it. I cannot find fault with him. He 
is punctual in the payment of his pew rent; 
he is at Mass on Sunday; his children have 
been duly baptized; and he himself ap- 
proaches the Sacraments twice a year—at 
Christmas and Easter. He fulfills, in other 
words, the laws of the Church, but—so far 
as spiritual things are concerned, he is satis- 
fied with a minimum observance. 

I venture the opinion that there are 
Michael Delanys all over the land. I often 
think, with a measure of sadness, what a 
power for good they might be if they were 
active, rather than passive, in the Church’s 
work. How they might defend her cause 
with speech and pen, and, best of all, how 
by frequent Communion and pious practice 
they might give to the Church and to the 
world an edifying example of consecrated 
endeavor. As it is, they do only the re- 
quired things. They hear Mass on Sun- 
days; they abstain on Fridays; they go to 
confession and Communion once a year; 
but Vespers and Benediction know them 
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not, and they ate seldom, if ever, to be 
found at a weekday Mass or at the May 
devotions. 

Some of our people (thank God, not all, 
nor even, I like to think, the majority of 
them) need to be brought to a sense of the 
transforming power of the Catholic reli- 
gion. ‘They need to realize the efficacy of 
observances that are not necessarily obli- 
gatory ; and they must learn to sweeten their 
lives and the lives of others by pouring out 
the ointment of self-sacrifice from vessels 
which may be, to them, as precious as was 
the box of alabaster to the.woman whose 
fame is celebrated in the Gospel story. 


IV. 
Mrs. PARASEK, 


Did you ever stop to think how the truly 
religious person is unfailingly polite? I do 
not mean that he always has the manners 
of the court or the drawing-room, but that 
he is possessed of that sweet deference to 
others which is so closely identified with 
real piety as to be in itself almost super- 
natural. We do not wonder at this when 
we come to examine the Christian faith in 
the light shed upon it by the life of its 
Founder. All through the Gospel record 
we see our Lord constant in His exercise of 
politeness. He was never too busy to listen 
with courteous attention to the demands 
made upon His time by men of all ages, 
classes, and conditions. His first word 
from the cross was not only a request to 
God for the forgiveness of His enemies, 
but it was also an apology for an act com- 
mitted in ignorance. 

This Divine politeness, if I may becom- 
ingly speak of it as such, shows forth with 
greater fidelity in the speech and demeanor 
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of Mrs. Parasek than of anyone I have 
ever known. She is a Bohemian woman 
—a peasant, if you will. She has lived in 
this country for many years, most of that 
time within the borders of my parish, but 
IT think she has never accustomed herself 
to our abrupt American ways, and she views 
with gentle horror our lack of class dis- 
tinction. Her husband, who was a farmer, 
died ten years ago and left her with a 
comfortable competence. I doubt if any 
amount of reasoning could convince her of 
a social equality with the ladies of the 
village. I have never tried to win the dear 
old soul away from her deep-rooted con-— 
victions, for I have not the heart to shatter 
so harmless an idol. 

Mrs. Parasek’s bearing toward those 
whom she looks upon as her superiors is 
accompanied at times by attentions that are 
not a little disconcerting to the recipients. 
I recollect the embarrassment of a comely 
young fellow, born and brought up among 
us, to whom she was greatly attached. 
Meeting him in the vestibule of the church 
on the Sunday following his return from 
the seminary, she seized his outstretched 
hand, bent low and kissed it fervently! The 
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lad told me afterward that he felt like a 
feudal lord receiving the homage of a re- 
tainer. 

I do not recommend Mrs. Parasek’s ex- 
ample in this respect as entirely worthy of 
imitation, but I do affirm that the good 
souls of her stamp often understand the 
things of the Kingdom of Heaven better 
than most of us, for the simple reason that 
they move about easily and gracefully where 
bolder and rougher spirits are always, 
metaphorically speaking, falling over the 
furniture. 

It should scarcely be necessary for me to 
add that the attitude that our peasant friend 
takes toward her neighbors she takes also 
toward her God. To this day the tears- 
spring to my eyes as I recall a stormy day 
in Holy Week when she had been delayed 
in getting to Mass and Communion. I can 
“see her now as she sat swaying back and 
forth in my old study rocking-chair, crying 
softly in grief and disappointment. She 
had failed, through no fault of her own, to 
keep an appointment with her dearest 
Friend, and her emotions upon making the 
discovery were deeply indicative of that 
divine politeness of which I have spoken. 


V. 
A Stray-AtT-HoME. 


I suppose that I should be greatly ashamed 
of the admission I have to make. It may 
seem to some minds indicative of an un- 
orthodox point of view. At the same time 
I feel I must unburden myself of a sus- 
picion I have long entertained. It is just 
this: I have a notion that in our treatment 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son we sel- 
dom, if ever, do justice to those who re- 
mained at home in order that the younger 
boy might go forth to taste the delights of 
the outside world. 

Holy Scripture tells us of the father and 
elder brother. For all we know to the con- 
trary there may have been a sister as well. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that a 
highly profitable sermon might be preached 
with these comparatively humble actors in 
the-Gospel drama as a text. Not that the 
return of the sinner to his father’s house 
needs any less emphasis (God forbid!), or 
that his penitence be shorn of the quality 
that lends it peculiar lustre, but that care 
be taken to invest the lot of the stay-at-home 
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with the quiet dignity which of right be- 
longs to it and which must, I fancy, be of 
great worth in God’s sight. 

How many stay-at-homes there are! We 
who live in the villages see more of them, 
perhaps, than do urban folk. Every com- 
munity has its tragedy, and not the least 
part of ours is the annual loss of a large 
number of those who make up the flower of 
our young manhood and womanhood. Dur- 
ing the years of my pastorate I have wished 
Godspeed to so many of my boys and girls 
as they went hopefully forth to try their 
steel in the cruel arena of the great city. 
Sometimes they return flushed with victory 
and vibrant with the vitality that occasion- 
ally, at least, accompanies success. Some- 
times, crushed and broken in body or soul, 
or both, they creep painfully back, like the 
prodigal, to the only shelter that is left to 
them, that of a father’s house and a father’s 
love. 

In any case there is fairly sure to have 
been a stay-at-home; someone, most often 
a woman, who has patiently and uncom- 
plainingly kept the fire on the hearth burn- 
ing and the light of welcome shining out 
from the windows. 
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Our Mary Cassidy is such a one. The 
essential pathos in a life like hers consists 
not so much in the sacrifices she has made 
as in the ease with which we of her little 
world take them for granted. The bare 
facts of her life I can give you in a few 
words. What I fear I can but imperfectly 
convey is the quality of its real greatness. 
It is not in my poor power to portray her 
character in the rainbow tints of beauty that 
it constantly, although unconsciously, re- 
flects; but I am sure that the Angels have 
taken cognizance of all its details, and that 
it will shine forth in Heaven some day in 
all its glory. 

The eldest of a large family, very early 
left motherless, she saw the fledgelings leave 
the home nest one by one and wing their 
flight into the world. There was no one 
left, save Miss Mary, to stay on and be 
hands and feet and eyes to the half-blind 
father. A score of years have come and 
gone and she is still at her post. The 
father is living, but he is querulous and 
‘fretful at times, and life in the old house 
cannot always be an easy thing to manage. 
So far as one can tell by outward sign 
there is never in Miss Mary’s mind a 
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thought of self or a regret for what might 
have been. Many a time, especially of late 
years when the infirmities of age have 
grown upon me, I have gained courage and 
inspiration from her calm and sweetly 
placid face. 

When one has been pastor of the same 
flock for over a quarter of a century one 
will have learned to pick out certain voices 
and to translate their hidden meaning, just 
as a trained musician separates the com- 
ponent parts of a great harmony. On warm 
evenings of the late spring, as we are gath- 
ered before Our Lady’s altar for the May 
devotions, I am always able to distinguish 
our friend’s clear voice running through 
the recitation of the Glorious Mysteries in 
a plaintive, silvery key that is all its own. 
It seems to tell me of gentle longings un- 
fulfilled and of aspirations which only God 
Himself and the Queen of Heaven fully 
know. 

But I do not wish you to infer that the 
term “resignation” gives an adequate idea 
of Miss Mary’s aspect or bearing. That 
expression always associates itself in my 
mind with a sort of solemness that one 
cannot at all use in thinking or speaking of 
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her. She is matronly in figure; has a broad, 
good-humored countenance; and fairly 
radiates the celestial cheerfulness that 
caused St. Francis and his followers to be 
known among the Umbrian peasantry as 
the “ jesters of the Lord”. 

All her brothers and sisters are married 
and have fine families. They usually come 
back to spend Christmas among us, and no 
one quite takes the place of “Aunt Mary” 
in the affections of her youthful nephews 
and nieces. Her love for children extends 
far beyond the borders of her own family, 
so much so, indeed, that at intervals during 
the year I am obliged to listen to troubled 
protests entered by the good Sisters of the 
parish school against the spoiling of their 
charges. 

Miss Mary has a capacity for vicarious 
enjoyment that I have rarely found equaled. 
It enables her to fill every corner of her 
life with warmth and sunshine. To see 
her standing on her quaint, honeysuckle- 
covered front porch, with a tiny tot in her 
arms and a group of older boys and girls 
at her feet is to have projected upon the 
screen of one’s imagination a picture that 
is as delightful as it is sacredly suggestive 
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of an entrance into a holy place whither one 
may not go, unless it be with veiled eyes 
and reverent feet. 

Long ago, as one might suppose, there 
was a lover; but he had come and gone be- 
fore my arrival in the parish. Who he 
was or whence he came I do not know, 
though why he went away all the world 
can guess. 

The only time I recall having seen a trace 
of sadness about Miss Mary was once when 
I gently (and I can see now, ill-advisedly ) 
suggested the Religious Life as a possible 
contingency in event of her father’s death. 
With a slight catch in her voice and a wist- 
ful look upon her face that I shall always 
remember, she replied: “ No, Father. At 
my age I have nothing to bring our Lord.” 
Her perception of values was truer than 
mine and expressed with a fine humility of 
which I am incapable. She recognized with 
wonderful clearness of vision a fact that I, 
in my dullness, had entirely overlooked: 
When God has had His will with a soul all 
through the years, a Way that might be to 
the young and ardent one of fulfilled desire 
may, quite conceivably, prove but a spiritual 
anti-climax to the man or woman of more 
mature experience. 


VI. 


A PENITENT. 


When one pauses to give the matter a 
little thought one observes that vicarious 
penitence looms very large in God’s order- 
ing of the world. It has been so from the 
very beginning. We cannot but pity, in our 
insufficient way, the dumb scapegoat, loaded 
with the sins of ancient Israel and sent off 
into the wilderness to die. Down through 
the ages the suffering of the guiltless for 
the guilty has featured prominently, both 
in the life of the individual and of the 
nation. There is a sublime pathos in the 
figures that loom up here and there, bear- 
ing their silent testimony to this immutable 
law—a Hebrew prophet languishing in a 
filthy dungeon because of his denunciation 
of an apostate race; a Jeanne d’Arc riding 
to glorious martyrdom; an Oliver Plunket 
suffering for the Faith at Tyburn. Each 
of these, being innocent, performed penance, 
so to speak, for the sins of the people. It 
is a fact that we cannot deny; one, cer- 
tainly, that we cannot explain; but we know 
that it is. 
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Arthur Christopher Benson, non-Catholic 
though he is, treats the question very ad- 
mirably in one of his charming essays. He 
thinks it probable, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect, that pain and suffering follow certain 
laws of distribution, just as do force and 
matter in the physical realm; and that what 
may mean pain at one point may mean 
amelioration at another. Expressed in 
Catholic terminology, note to what con- 
clusions this leads: My pain, my penitence, 
my suffering, may mean relief for someone 
on a bed of sickness; it may mean help for 
someone in temptation, or even bodily peril; 
or it may mean, best of all, the release of a 
soul from Purgatory and its entrance into 
Heaven. ‘This view of the matter has been 
of great comfort to me, for I see atonement 
of one kind or another worked out daily 
in the lives of my people, and in some cases 
it clothes itself with a majesty that is al- 
most epic. | ‘ 

I have said that Mary Cassidy stands as 
an example of vicarious enjoyment. I 
might add that John Kramer is an embodi- 
ment of vicarious penitence. I think he is 
like Miss Mary in that he is unconscious 
of the role he is enacting in the Church’s 
continuous Passion Play. 
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His part is accompanied with details that . 
are sordid to the last degree. He married 
in his youth a comely girl whose people 
lived at the county seat, fifteen miles away. 
Shortly after their marriage they came here 
and settled down on a snug farm two or 
three miles out of town. For several years 
they prospered. Two children came: first 
a boy, then a girl. When the second child 
was but a tiny baby, vague and disquiet- 
ing rumors came to my ears concern- 
ing the family on the farm. These 
rumors dealt with the relentless demon of 
drink that has pursued men and women 
since the dawn of time. The beginning 
of the trouble is shrouded in mystery, as 
is apt to be true in most cases of the sort, 
for Satan usually prefers to begin his work 
in darkness rather than in daylight. Some 
have told me—and the statement seems a 
reasonable one to believe—that the fearful 
habit has fastened itself insistently upon 
various members of the poor girl’s family 
for several generations past, and that a 
simple prescription given after the birth of 
the second child gave the devil a loophole 
for entrance. 

At any rate, affairs have gone from bad 
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to worse. John has given a mother’s care 
to the ruddy children, who peep shyly at 
me when I call at the farmhouse on my 
parish rounds. The father’s hair has whit- 
ened and lines of premature age crease his 
face and forehead. But always there is 
the strong handclasp and the deep-voiced, 
melodious greeting. As the wife has sunk 
farther and farther into the depths of 
_misery and sin, the husband has risen to 
greater and more serene heights. The as- 
cent has been accomplished in the face of 
difficulties that might well tax the energies 
of the most dauntless spirit. The climber’s 
feet must have often bled and his heart 
nearly failed him. The holiness of his life 
is so genuine that I am constrained to lower 
my eyes and my voice in his presence. 
Just as my gaze turns involuntarily to 
the pew of the faithful Peter Daily at Sun- 
day Mass, so do I as unfailingly look for 
John Kramer and his children. I send up 
a prayer for them now and then, as well as 
for the poor woman who has not yet made 
reconciliation with Mother Church. She 
will come back some day, I know, and John 
and I are waiting patiently for her return. 
If I am sometimes tempted to wonder 
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why these things are, I am led immediately 
to the reflection that all this is but a small 
portion of a great design, the scheme of 
which is not contrary to, but beyond, my 
finite powers of comprehension. Or, put 
in a slightly different way, it belongs to the 
process that works and looks toward that 
“far-off Divine event, to which the whole 
creation moves”. 


VI. 


A MINSTREL. 


I have never heard him called anything 
but Luigi, and his brood of dark-eyed, 
round-faced youngsters are invariably 
spoken of as “Luigi’s children”. There 
is a family name, but it does not signify 
greatly, for it is so entirely Italian that 
we have never been able to thoroughly 
master either its spelling or its pronuncia- 
tion. He came to our village ten years 
ago, and his habitation among us has been 
like that of some bright bird from a tropical 
clime that drops into our waiting ears its 
tale of the wonders from which it has 
emerged. 

At the time of Luigi’s coming he was, 
perhaps, twenty-five years old. My house- 
keeper appeared in my study one June 
morning, arms akimbo and a look of distinct 
suspicion lurking in the depths of her Irish 
eyes. “Shure, Father,” said she, “ there’s 
a dago outside that wants to shpake wid 
ye-ez.” As I entered my sitting-room I 
found myself face to face with a lithe, well- 
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knit figure, set off by a mass of dark, curly 
hair from beneath which a pair of liquid 
Southern eyes looked at me with an air of 
childish inquiry. A soft, well-modulated 
voice offered the most respectful of saluta- 
tions, halting painfully the while over the 
unfamiliar English words. On the floor 
near by reposed a battered hat, an old stick, 
and a gay-colored bulging handkerchief, 
tied in a tight knot and containing, presum- 
ably, all its owner’s worldly belongings. 
The stranger, I managed to make out, had 
walked all the way from New York. Did 
I know where he might get work? Now it 
happened that only the Sunday before, Tim 
Scanlon, one of my best and most reliable 
parishioners, had been bewailing to me the 
fact that he needed help badly and could 
find none. A few words sufficed to send. 
Luigi swinging away in the direction of the 
Scanlon farm to a lively tune, called forth, 
no doubt, by some memory of a festa in 
his native town. As I lingered a moment 
to listen to the song borne back to me on 
the summer breeze I could picture the scene 
quite clearly: the procession winding its 
way through the crooked streets; the 
lighted altars in the dim old church where 
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throngs of worshippers bent low at the 
passing of their Lord. Then, afterward, 
there would have been the bands of music 
in the plaza, the chattering of excited 
groups in front of the inn, and the throwing 
of confetti from balconies high in air. 
The months succeeding my new friend’s 
visit were very busy ones with me, and in 
the cold, wet days of December I was be- 
seiged by rheumatism, an ancient enemy of 
mine. One of my young confréres came 
over to help me out, and Christmas had 
come and gone before I was able to be up 
and about. The Sunday that found me 
once more singing Mass in my little sanctu- 
ary held a surprise for me. When the choir 
began the Kyrie Eleison I could scarcely 
believe my ears. Surely, an angel had 
come from Heaven to add his voice to our 
faint praise! Never had we heard the like. 
The sermon gave me opportunity to turn 
toward the people and my eyes sought the 
organ gallery without delay. The mystery 
was explained. The singer was Luigi. 
After Mass I asked Tim about our young 
Italian. He was loud and enthusiastic in 
his commendation. Such a faithful and 
hard-working man the newcomer had 
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proved himself! “And the merry lad he is, 
Father,” added Tim in his genial way. 
“Shure, ’twould shteal your heart away to 
hear him play the fiddle. ’Tis mesilf that 
can’t kape the childer out av the kitchen 
afther super av an evenin’.” The fiddle, I 
learned, was of recent importation and 
prophesied a permanence of residence in 
our midst. From that time on Luigi’s posi- 
tion was much more that of an institution 
of recognized importance than that of a 
mere person. He was always in demand, 
not only in the choir but at our parish 
socials. No gathering, in fact, was con- 
sidered complete without his presence. 

The next spring found him working a 
few acres on shares. Two years more and 
a modest cottage rose on the patch of land. 
After this came a mysterious visit to the 
old country and a return with a blushing 
daughter of Italy, whom Luigi proudly in- 
troduced to us as his wife. 

Black-eyed babies followed one another 
in bewildering succession. If you come 
with me for a call you will see them roll- 
ing about on the floor of the leafy arbor 
that stretches from the front door of the 
cottage to the roadway. Here you may 
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sit and drink a cup of red wine and listen 
to the strains of the violin as they whirl 
up and down in a mad riot, while the notes 
sprinkle the air in a veritable shower of 
melody. 

On a Sunday “ Luigi’s Gabriella,” for 
that is the name of the plump little wife, 
occupies a pew in the side aisle and alter- 
nately cuffs and kisses the two older cherubs 
into a semblance of piety. Matrimony and 
its responsibilities have not alienated the 
father of the family from his duties as a 
chorister, an example being thereby pro- 
vided that some of his neighbors might well 
take to heart. Mass would scarcely seem 
like Mass to us now without Luigi’s voice 
in the choir, and on festivals his violin as 
well. I wonder if the dear fellow at all 
realizes how many heartaches he has helped 
to cure or to how many souls he has 
preached his musical message of peace and 
pardon? 

Sing on, Luigi, gentle minstrel of God, 
sing on! May He give us a deeper appre- 
ciation of your songs, and so shall we be 
better able to understand the harmonies of 
Heaven when we come (as may we all, in 
His Mercy) to stand before the Throne. 


VITl. 


My Non-CatuHortic NEIGHBORS. 


The thirty years that have elapsed since 
my advent into the parish have recorded 
many changes. Nothing illustrates better 
the difference between present and past 
than the altered attitude which our Pro- 
testant neighbors assume toward us. When 
I came to the village I found a flock few 
in numbers and scattered over a wide area. 
The days of “ Knownothingism ” were still 
fresh in men’s minds and the bitterness and 
strife engendered by them lasted for more 
than a generation. The population was, 
for the most part, native-born, my eight or 
ten Irish immigrant families constituting 
the sole exception to the rule. After a 
fashion their coming had been resented, 
for the day when an acknowledgment could 
be made that the man just over from the 
“old sod” had something worth while to 
contribute to the life of the community 
was still far in the future. 

The smoldering hostility developed quite 
actively when word was noised about that 
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these humble and unobtrusive folk were 
to have a resident pastor and a church of 
their own. I remember as if it were yes- 
terday my walk up from the shabby railway 
station, satchel in hand. J remember how 
the children gazed fearfully at “ the priest”, 
and how the loungers at Bailey’s store 
paused long enough in their discussion of 
local and national affairs to cast curious 
glances at my soberly clad person. For- 
tunately, I had not come unwarned as to 
the public state of mind in my new cure. 
The Bishop—God rest his soul!—was a 
wise shepherd and had taken care to in- 
form me of some of the difficulties I 
should be called upon to face. 

Nothing typified the initial period of our 
parochial life so precisely as our first church 
building. It had been built and used by 
the “ Unitarian Congregationalists”’ soon 
after the split in the latter body. The 
original members died off one by one and 
there was no new blood to take their 
places, for the congregation, as is inevitable 
in the case of all schism, lacked the vitality 
necessary to self-perpetuation. The build- 
ing stood idle for a long term of years be- 
fore it was finally purchased by our peo- 
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ple. The old structure was remodeled to 
suit its new uses and given a fresh coat of 
paint. From these renovations it emerged, 
phoenix-like, as St. Leo’s Catholic Church, 
a significant patronage from the standpoint 
of Unity, if one chooses to look up a few 
events in the life of the first Pope who 
bore that illustrious name. 

This pioneer church was a good deal of 
a failure, esthetically considered. In ap- 
pearance it was uncompromising to the last 
degree, and its unlovely lines, both within 
and without, proclaimed the spiritual pau- 
city of the system to which it owed its 
origin. Nevertheless, I grew to love it. 
We value peace only as we are surrounded 
by the din and conflict of battle. It is said 
that Von Lehen’s wonderful work on Jn- 
terior Peace was written in a religious 
house but a stone-throw removed from a 
scene of dreadful carnage, where shot and 
shell whirled their messages of death and 
destruction. The old St. Leo’s was “ sanc- 
tuary”’ to me in a very real sense of the 
word. To it I fled for refuge when my 
powers of endurance had been taxed to the 
utmost, and I never failed to find com- 
fort inside its walls. 
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I have always managed to keep up a 
practice begun far back in my seminary 
days: that of saying my night prayers in 
church, and I have encouraged my people 
to do the same. During all these years 
many have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them, especially the 
mothers of the parish. Busy Marthas as 
they are, they find it difficult in their 
crowded homes to snatch the few quiet 
moments of converse with God that we 
all need if we are to perform bravely and 
well the tasks which He sets to our hands. 
There before the Altar we have knelt to- 
gether countless times, the ruby light of the 
sanctuary lamp shining through the dark- 
ness and pointing us to God Enthroned. 
I do not know how much or how little our 
prayers have accomplished, but I am sure 
that they have not been offered in vain. 
I have seen wonderful things come to pass 
in my time, and I have no doubt that they 
owe their inception to the petitions of those 
early days. 

Gradually we gained ground, at first foot 
by foot, then more rapidly, until the old 
misapprehensions and the old misunder- 
standings had, to a considerable extent, 
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melted away in the clear sunshine of eternal 
Truth. I have lived to smoke many a quiet 
pipe of peace with the very men who had, 
at the beginning, flaunted me to my face 
on the streets of the village. Were I to be 
asked how the change has been brought 
about I should probably say that I do not 
know. ‘The process has been continuous, 
and I cannot place my finger at any point 
and say that this or that accomplished 
the work. We have tried to live our re- 
ligion, by God’s help, thus commending it 
to a community sufficiently familiar with 
its Bible to look for fruit in those, of what- 
ever name, who profess to follow in the 
footsteps of their Lord. | 

For my own part, I have always looked 
upon the entire population of the village 
as belonging to my parish, endeavoring to 
bear in mind St. Augustine’s illuminating 
distinction between the body and the soul 
of the Church. It has been my privilege 
to respond to many calls for my priestly 
ministrations made by those who were 
nominally outside the Fold of Christ. I 
have knelt by the side of a dying tramp on 
a wintry night, with a rude pile of railroad 
ties sheltering us from the blast. I have 
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baptized the tiny babe of an actress in a 
cheap theatrical troupe, and afterward I 
have commended the mother’s soul to the 
God who gave it life and have helped pre- 
pare for burial the tired body that was 
done forever with the vanity of earthly ap- 
plause. 

I have lost no opportunity, so far as I 
can recollect, of engaging in any work for 
the public good that did not demand of me 
a sacrifice of principle. Before the sisters 
came to teach my boys and girls I sat for 
some years upon the school board, and I 
am proud of my membership in the County 
Historical Society and the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League. In short, I have striven, how- 
ever imperfectly, to maintain the construc- 
tive ideal. Is not that, in the light of the 
history of the ages, for what the See of 
Peter has chiefly stood? 

My relations with the various Protestant 
ministers in town have been and are cordial 
and enduring. I have not been above 
learning from them in some matters of prac- 
tical administration, and I like to think that 
my contact with them may have been con- 
ducive to the breaking-down of a few of 
their inherited prejudices. In our discus- 
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sions we most often take our stand upon 
Opinions or doctrines held in common, 
rather than upon those about which we 
differ. I think no greater mistake has been 
made by Catholic controversialists than the 
drawing of the invidious distinction be- 
tween the Catholic religion as true and 
Protestantism as false. The distinction 
really to be observed is between the Catho- 
lic religion as true and Protestantism as 
partially true. There is, as you perceive, a 
wide difference in the methods of attack. 
One, I fear, has served but to alienate 
further from the Church many good and 
sincere people; the other may be rendered 
capable of drawing many to Her. 

Thus it has fallen out that often of an 
afternoon I have the ministers of the vil- 
lage as my guests and we have many a talk 
together. In summer we sit sociably on my 
hospitable, if somewhat inadequate, front 
porch. In winter we gather in my study, 
our feet on the fender of my ancient stove. 

The most recent acquisition to our ranks 
is the young fellow who has been sent by 
his conference to look after the Methodist 
brethren. He is a bit crude, and the easy 
familiarity with which he speaks of holy 
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things shocks me at times; but I revere 
his earnestness, his evident love for souls, 
and his desire for their salvation. 

The Presbyterian pastor is one of the 
cultivated class who have made his denom- 
ination so famous for intellectual orderli- 
ness. He is decidedly clean-cut in appear- 
ance, always immaculately but unostenta- 
tiously dressed, and his manners, in sharp 
contrast to those of his Methodist brother, 
are truly Chesterfieldian. He is widely 
read in the English classics, and to catch 
the sonorous periods of Shakespeare or 
Milton as they roll from his lips is to ex- 
perience a rare treat, indeed. 

But chief among them is my friend, the 
rector of the Episcopal church, the one 
that stands modestly back from the Main 
street, with vine-clad walls and Gothic 
spire and windows. The “best people” 
belong in his congregation, but he himself 
is the most unpretentious of men. I do 
not think he is prized by them as he should 
be, and it sometimes comes to me with a 
sort of pang that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, he speaks one language and they 
another—in spiritual things, at any rate. 
He is a zealous High Churchman and for 
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fifteen years he has been teaching them, 
so he says, “ the Catholic Faith”, meaning, 
of course, his conception of the Catholic 
Faith. They have never accepted it to any 
appreciable extent, and, being fond of him 
personally, they treat what they choose to 
consider his vagaries with an amused toler- 
ance that must be far more disheartening 
than any amount of active persecution. 

He is a charming, well-bred man, with a 
fund of Patristic knowledge such as I can 
never even hope to possess. But I man- 
age to hold my ground excellently when 
we talk of the early Church, and argument 
follows argument concerning the witness 
of the Fathers to Petrine authority. He 
has (as what cultured Anglican has not?) 
a deep veneration for Cardinal Newman. 
I have repeatedly tried to point out to him 
the hopelessness of Newman’s theory of the 
“Via Media”, a hopelessness that is best 
demonstrated by the fact that its originator 
eventually discarded it and entered the 
Catholic Church. But my Anglican friend 
remains unconvinced. “He shakes his head 
and says that his duty is to “ remain where 
hecionn 

Oh, well! I derive consolation in re- 
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marking to myself that the Church’s de- 
finition of invincible ignorance is a blessed 
and merciful one, and whether my non- 
Catholic neighbors come to call upon me 
singly or en masse I breathe a little prayer 
for them that follows hard upon their de- 
parture and my invitation to repeat the visit 
and to repeat it soon. 


IX. 


My Convert PARISHIONERS. 


Many of life’s tragedies and most of its 
failures may be attributed to the lack or 
the misuse of the opportunity for self-ex- 
pression. To my mind, no sadder figure 
stalks its way through recent fiction than 
the sublimely melancholy one of Joanna 
Smyrthwaite in Lucas Malet’s vivid and 
vital Adrian Savage. If you have read the 
book you can never forget the concluding 
passage in that unfortunate woman’s diary. 
It carves itself out in one’s memory and 
looms up desolate and solitary, the apothe- 
osis of disappointment and uninterpreted 
personal equation. 

As bright foils to this creation of the 
novelist there are a score of people who 
move about in the daily life of my parish. 
They are among those who have greatly 
endeared themselves to me, for I have an 
intimate acquaintance with the circum- 
stances that have made contribution to their 
development. I knew nearly all of them 
when they were outside the Church and 
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I have had my part in pointing them from 
doubt to certainty. I have watched their 
progress with the same close interest that 
a parent takes in a growing child or a 
gardener in a lusty plant. They are my 
convert parishioners, local representatives 
of a rapidly increasing army of men and 
women who are bringing their choicest gifts 
to lay at our Lord’s feet. 

When we speak of the grace of God as 
assimilative we pay it our highest tribute. 
As I take into account the diverse upbring- 
ing of these members of my flock and note 
the ease with which each one moves about 
in his new surroundings, I am filled with 
a sort of joyous amazement. In our treat- 
ment of converts we give ourselves rather 
too freely to the assumption that they are 
all “cut from the same piece of cloth”, if 
I may be permitted a homely but descrip- 
tive phrase. In reality no two are alike, 
either in respect to personal characteristics 
or early training. The proximate causes 
responsible for their coming into the Fold 
often seem trivial, but it is not unheard- 
of that the trivial has contained the germ 
of a great crisis in more than one life. I 
think, however, that the remote cause of 
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the change will be found to have been the 
same in every case. It is nothing more or 
less than this need of self-expression, often 
undefined on the part of those who feel it 
most keenly. In my intimate talks with 
my convert parishioners this note sounds 
very strongly. All else is subservient to 
it. And once the flood-gates of the soul 
have been opened and the directive power 
of grace admitted, appropriating each 
faculty to the uses for which it is best 
adapted, the results have been such as to 
make me thankful from the bottom of my 
heart for my share in the forwarding of 
so mighty an enterprise. 

It is an extraordinary paradox, by the 
way, that Protestantism, with its intense in- 
dividualism, has failed utterly to perfect 
variety of type. Catholicism, on the other 
hand, stigmatized by the world as formal 
and indifferent to the cultivation of the in- 
dividual, has in its garden an array of 
many-flavored fruits and flowers of varied 
odor. We of the household of faith un- 
derstand very well why this is: the River 
of Life flows through the midst of the 
City in which we dwell; while the tree out- 
side the walls, far removed from the 
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springs that confer beauty and fragrance, 
has achieved a rapid growth, only to die 
barrenly under the assaults of the noon- 
day sun. 


Our Joseph Wilkins was brought up a 
strict Methodist—one of the enthusiastic, 
shouting kind. He became engaged to a 
girl in my parish and was received into 
the Church a few days before his marriage. 
Joseph did not take the step until he was 
fully convinced ; but having been convinced, 
his faith is particularly staunch and well 
weathered. He brought with him the zeal 
of his Methodist days, and is indefatigable 
in rounding up the stragglers and bring- 
ing them back to a sense of duty. 


‘James Muir is unmarried and lives with 
his mother in a fine old place not far from 
the church. He has been for a good many 
years the principal hardware merchant for 
miles around and is well-to-do. His stocky 
figure, honest, rugged face, and above all, 
his name, bespeak his Scotch ancestry. He 
and I have been friends almost ever since 
I came here to live. When I first knew 
him and for some time thereafter, he was 
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an elder in the Presbyterian church. 
Nearly twenty years ago the first Mission 
was given in my parish. More as a com- 
pliment to me than for any other reason 
Muir came to one of the night services. 
The sermon happened to be upon some 
doctrinal subject, and his logical mind was 
brought immediately to a point of interest 
that led to deeper inquiry. The issue of 
the inquiry lies so far in the past that 
men have almost forgotten that James Muir 
has ever been anything but a Catholic. Oc- 
casionally, when we speak of the old days, 
I laughingly tell him that I do not think he 
ever has been anything else, in spirit. A 
man like him has no need of being urged 
to frequent the Sacraments or to be present 
at Mass on Sundays. In business matters 
he has been invaluable to me. He is treas- 
urer of the parish, and no duty assigned 
him is too onerous or too trifling to be un- 
dertaken. Like all true Scots, he dearly 
loves to hide his piety under a cloak of 
brusqueness that deceives no one. He is 
the soul of kindness and hospitality, and 
the village children have no warmer friend. 

Muir’s sister followed him into the 
Church and gave herself to Religion. She 
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is a teaching Sister and at present is 
stationed in a town but fifty-odd miles away. 
I called upon her when there on business 
not long ago and found that the years had 
touched her very lightly. She is liberally en- 
dowed with what one of my seminary pro- 
fessors used to call “sanctified common 
sense’, and its possession has rendered her 
of enormous service to her community. 


The editor of our local paper is a con- 
vert, but his experience as a Catholic began 
before he moved to the village. He has 
discussed it with me, but with few others, 
for it was of a soul-shaking character. I 
should not wonder if it were responsible 
for the lines of maturity that show them- 
selves upon an otherwise youthful coun- 
tenance, and the grey hairs that crop out 
here and there. 

He was educated for the Episcopal min- 
istry and had nearly reached ordination 
when he came upon a passage that changed 
the entire course of his life. I do not know 
what the passage was, and its identity is of 
no consequence. He has told me that, after- 
ward, when he came to read the life of 
Newman he recognized in the physical sen- 
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sations connected with that great man’s 
conversion the very symptoms that had 
accompanied his own. He gave up his 
studies, underwent instruction, and made 
his submission to the Church. But pro- 
longed worry, especially over money mat- 
ters, overtaxed an already highly sensitized 
organism and there came a nervous illness 
that lasted for more than a year. Upon 
his recovery he entered the newspaper field 
and on his physician’s advice bought our 
paper and came to live in our midst. The 
country, with its quiet, regular life, has 
done much for him, and his high ideals and 
sincerity of purpose are a power of good, 
both in the parish and in the community 
at large. His reverence for authority is 
touching in its simplicity. He says that he 
has never felt a vocation for the priesthood 
—that God has much work for him to do 
as a layman. I can do no more than ad- 
vise when advice is asked for me. I dare 
not run the risk of forcing from its channel 
of usefulness a soul that has run so long a 
gamut of storm and stress. 

Our editor possesses a keen sense of 
humor, and in common with all the mem- 
bers of his fraternity he has a “nose for 
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news”. Best of all, he is sufficiently well 
balanced to save a doubtful situation from 
folly, or worse. 

These men are but a few of my convert 
parishioners. Each has brought his treas- 
ures old and new to the storehouse of 
Mother Church, and each has drawn ten- 
fold in return. Each is happy, for each 
is working out his life problem in the 
cheery atmosphere of Catholicity. Our 
people have welcomed them gladly and 
cordially, and I enter emphatic protest 
against the statement so often made, that 
converts, upon their coming home, receive 
but cold greeting from their elder brothers 
and sisters. 


X. 


Our WorkK AND Our PLAY. 


- I once saw in an art gallery a copy ofa , 
painting by an old master. It showed St. 
Joseph and the Divine Child in the work- 
shop at Nazareth and was stamped with 
the intimate domestic charm that distin- 
guishes the work of the German school. I - 
fancied, as I gazed upon it, that I could 
detect a trace of physical weariness on the 
faces of the Foster-father and the youthful 
Jesus. Every detail emphasized the nobil- 
ity of labor, the quiet joy of these mem- 
bers of the Holy Family in the perform- 
ance of homely duties; and the artist, in 
quaint conceit, had drawn a bright-winged 
angel hovering above the shop, great crim- 
son roses dropping from his hands and 
shining out here and there among the shay- 
ings on the floor. The sense of reality 
produced by the picture was so strong that 
I caught myself waiting for the strains of 
the angel’s song—such a song as only a 
toiler may understand. Many times in the 
course of the passing years I have thought 
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how our labor and our leisure are sanctified 
alike by our Lord, if so be they are pleas- 
ing to Him. When the day stretches out its 
length and our powers of endurance have 
been taxed to the utmost the roses drop at 
our feet, and at the close, if God will it 
thus, there will be singing of a heavenly 
sort. 
I am always greatly amused when I read 
wise articles on the “ social consciousness ” 
written by men and women who live in 
large cities and who take themselves quite 
seriously. I say | am amused, for will they 
never learn, these dear people, that there 
can be no “social consciousness” worthy 
the name where we have to deal with hu- 
manity in huge lumps? The end we so 
ardently desire can only be attained when 
we have men in small groups, for it is then 
that they have opportunity for mutual ac- 
quaintance and, at the same time, freedom 
of movement. 

I have just finished reading David Gray- 
son’s Adventures in Contentment, and I 
was touched and impressed by the author’s 
cheerful philosophy and_ his _ striking 
analysis of conditions that prevail in the 
rural community. Here in St. Leo’s we 
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have our Dr. Norths and our Charles 
Baxters. I should like to feel that I have 
been to my flock all that the Scotch 
Preacher was to his. I have the comfort 
of knowing that in one respect I have been 
more to them than he could ever be, for I 
have had the priceless privilege of minis- 
tering the Sacraments and tender offices of 
the True Church. 

We become so accustomed to our en- 
vironment that it is good to have an occa- 
sional outsider point us anew to its beauties 
and its blessings. One summer my nephew 
came to visit me. He is a priest, and at 
that time he had not been very long out 
of the seminary. He is a city boy, and his 
delight in my simple round of life was 
pleasant to witness. Like all the young 
(God bless them!) he was a reformer in 
embryo. He went back to his work filled 
with great schemes which he felt sure 
would commend themselves to his bishop. 
He said that there should be no large 
parishes in the city; that it should be so 
divided as to allow each priest only as 
many families as he could keep in personal 
touch with—and much more in the same 
strain. That was a number of years ago. 
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I notice that the big parishes increase and 
multiply; that St. John’s has just com- 
pleted a church with a seating capacity of 
two thousand persons, and that St. Peter’s 
has a fine new $75,000 school, so I judge 
that the plans of my young Levite did not 
proceed to maturity. Nevertheless, I am 
forced to admit that, visionary as they un- 
doubtedly were, they were built up around 
a good idea. 

We in the country do not pigeon-hole our 
lives, so to speak. Work and play, joy and 
sadness, pleasure and pain succeed one an- 
other naturally and inevitably, as do the 
different seasons of the year. We do not 
plan very much about our lives; we simply 
live them. If certain of my parishioners 
have grey hairs and furrowed faces, these 
result, in the main, not from useless worry 
and frustrated ambition, but from honest 
work. It may be, too, that we are less 
given to questioning the wisdom of God 
than our brethren who are misled by the 
more materialistic philosophy of the city, 
which, like all false gods, first infatuates 
and then destroys. 

We are busy folk, but we are never too 
busy to become interested in our neighbors’ 
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affairs. One of the charges brought against 
us is, that we are-curious; that we know 
each other’s business, and that we delight 
in talking it over between ourselves. Now, 
I have been pastor of St. Leo’s for nearly 
three decades, and a survey of the situation 
has convinced me that if my parishioners 
sometimes err on the side of vulgar 
curiosity it is through no desire to work 
harm. On the other hand, our inquiries 
for one another, even when made indirectly, 
are an indication of genuine and friendly 
solicitude, as you would soon realize if 
you were to be called into attendance at 
the bedside of the sick and dying. We 
have warm hearts and skilful hands by the 
score, and it is my notion that our lonely 
city friends would give much, at times, for 
such exhibitions of thoughtfulness and 
neighborly sympathy as are the rule, not 
the exception, in my parish. 

What is true of us in our moments of 
sorrow is equally true of us in our times 
of happiness. We have little in the way 
of diversion that is extraneous to ourselves. 
So Tim Scanlon’s story of how he “ slipped 
one over” a farmer friend at the county 
fair; or the tale of Willie Delaney’s latest 
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escapade at the parish school; or the in- 
spection of John Kramer’s new driving 
horse after Mass of a Sunday—all furnish 
wholesome, harmless, and legitimate means 
of entertainment. Our “ social conscious- 
ness’ is largely developed because we are 
so dependent upon one another for what- 
ever of sweetness we may extract from life. 

Just now Patrick McGann and his wife, 
Katie, who live next door to the rectory, 
are our chief source of amusement. They 
sold their farm and moved into town about 
five years ago. Pat has a pop-corn stand 
on the main street where in the afternoon 
and evening, especially on market-days, he 
does a thriving business. He is, perhaps, 
sixty-five years old, hale and hearty, sharp- 
eyed, and, on occasion, quick of tongue. 
I suspect he is a trifle vain of his personal 
appearance, for he is given to wearing 
fancy waistcoats, the weird color combina- 
tions of which remind one forcibly of the 
Scriptural coat of divers hues. His hair 
is quite white, but his moustache is rich 
purple-black, a contrast being thus created 
that is startling in the extreme. It, the 
moustache, is a prolific cause of argument 
among the young folks. Only last Sunday 
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I came upon two of my altar boys in the 
sacristy engaged in lively altercation as to 
the methods and material employed by 
Patrick in the dyeing process! 

Mrs. McGann is spare of figure and as 
solemn-visaged as her goodman is jovial. 
She has all the Celtic fondness for a 
funeral, and I have only succeeded after 
much difficulty in breaking her of a habit 
which, for a time, threatened to disturb the 
peace of the parish. When she first came 
to the village she was present at every 
funeral held from St. Leo’s. At the con- 
clusion of the obsequies she was wont to 
take her stand on the sidewalk in front of 
the church. From this point of vantage her 
voice could be heard in hoarse, but sym- 
pathetic, asides as the mourners emerged 
from Mass and drove away. “Shure, he 
was a foine man, and that good to his 
family!” (This, as the coffin was placed 
in the hearse.) “Glory be! Don’t the 
poor sowl take it har-r-d!” (as the widow 
was helped, weeping, into the carriage). 
These, and sundry other remarks of a per- 
sonal, but supposedly consolatory nature, 
did not tend to enhance Katie’s popularity 
in the Altar Society or the Married Ladies’ 
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Sodality. In sheer self-defence I was fin- 
ally compelled to hint, somewhat broadly, 
to the pious Mrs. McGann that while her 
prayers for the departed were greatly ap- 
preciated, her public presence after the 
services was unnecessary and embarrassing. 

Both McGann and his wife are keen in 
their scent for news. I am sure this pro- 
ceeds from no unworthy motive. I think 
it may be attributed, in part, to years of 
isolation on a remote farm, with few neigh- 
bors and scant opportunity for social inter- 
course; in part, to a naive and friendly 
interest in their fellow-townsmen. ; 

Katie goes down bright and early every 
morning to buy her bit of meat and her few 
vegetables for dinner. She returns not 
only with the dinner, but with all the avail- 
able tid-bits of village gossip, as well. 
These she relates to my housekeeper with 
great relish, and I pick them up with one 
ear as I sit ensconced behind the daily 
paper. Later on Pat jogs down the street 
with his little basket and begins operations 
at the popcorn stand. He comes home at 
about nine o’clock in the evening, armed 
to the teeth with the balance of the day’s 
news. 
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Under such circumstances the local paper 
is a luxury, rather than a necessity, and I 
frequently remind the editor that my sub- 
scription to his sheet is more in the way of 
a contribution to a good cause than the 
purchase of a commodity. So well do the 
McGanns supply the needs of the neighbor- 
hood in this respect that the harum-scarum 
lad across the street, who comes over to 
see me every day or so, and to whom my 
housekeeper contemptuously refers as 
“that woild young divil of a Dick Malone”, 
speaks habitually and disrespectfully of 
them as the “ Morning Current” and the 
“Evening Breeze”’. 

But I must draw aside the curtain that 
hangs between the outer and more obvious 
life of Patrick and Katie and an inner place 
of which many possess a general knowl- 
edge, but with which I am familiar in its 
entirety. 

Like many another elderly couple in the 
village they had just enough left, after the 
sale of their farm, to support them in a 
frugal and economical way. Soon after 
they had purchased and taken possession 
of the cottage next to the rectory, both 
man and wife gave me their pathetic con- 
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fidences. They had worked and saved for 
long years with no end in view but to come 
to town, to enjoy the simple pleasures it 
might afford, and, most of all, to be near 
the parish church. They had been settled 
in their new home only a short time when, 
on answering a summons to my study, I 
found Mrs. McGann waiting for me. She 
was sitting on the edge of a chair, head 
covered with snowy apron, and from be- 
neath the apron there flowed a stream of 
those inarticulate, child-like sounds that 
gush forth so spontaneously from the Irish 
heart in times of joy or of grief. It seems 
that a letter had come from far-off County 
Clare telling her of a brother’s sudden 
death. He was a widower, and the day that 
saw his passing saw also a crippled, help- 
less orphan girl in a thatched tenant-house 
that looked out over the sea, with none of 
her own blood nearer than Katie McGann. 

She and Patrick set themselves bravely 
to their task. It was not a light one, for 
it meant passage money, railway fare, and 
the luxuries necessary to an invalid. Pat, 
who had thought his days of toil over, em- 
barked in his little business enterprise. 
Katie does nursing now and then, or minds, 
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for a half dollar, the children of some 
neighbor who wishes to take an evening off. 

In a cheerful back-room that looks out 
on an old-fashioned garden, filled all 
through the summer months with blossoms 
that constantly nod gay greeting, sits our 
Fileen. She is a pale, patient child, who 
never complains, but over whose face a 
wistful smile sometimes steals as _ she 
watches the other girls and boys at their 
play. 

The mother heart of Katie has found an 
object upon which to spend its wealth of 
devotion, and we have learned, with some- 
thing akin to shame, to measure the great- 
ness of the soul that is veiled by features 
we used to think were hard and ill-favored. 
McGann, for all he is getting on toward three 
score and ten years, whistles blithely about 
his work. If it is impossible for us to 
imagine that roses drop into his humble 
mart of trade, we may, at least, venture 
the supposition that there are times when 
he hears the angels sing. 


XI. 
Our GUESTS. 


Admirers of Gilbert Chesterton will re- 
member his unique characterization of 
Queen Victoria in the collection of bio- 
graphies to which he has given the name, 
“Varied Types”. The gifted author in- 
forms us that the late queen’s greatness con- 
sisted not so much in the fact that she was 
a great queen as that she could, and prob- 
ably would, have been a great washer- 
woman if the circumstances of her life had 
so required. 

The Church places the sacred seal of her 
priesthood on men who differ very widely 
in scope of ability and variety of tempera- 
ment. I have never yet known a priest 
who could not have done more than ordin- 
arily well, from a worldly point of view, 
in any one of the secular professions. 

In corroboration of my statement I point 
you to several of my priestly comrades, 
whose numerous activities fill me with an 
admiration that ripening intimacy but serves 
to increase. This is especially true of my 
younger friends among the clergy. The 
older ones are much like myself: the in- 
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firmities of age keep them close at home, 
where they are occupied in settling up ac- 
counts and putting things in order against 
the day of reckoning that they know can- 
not be far distant. 

But it is different with the young fellows. 
They are active, and the wine of life courses 
in full tide through their veins. They get 
about ; they are in touch, at first hand, with 
the tremendous movements that are stirring 
our twentieth century to its depths. An un- 
willingness to accept what they have to give 
would be, I take it, a pitiable symptom of 
the foolish pride of old age. 

I cannot afford an assistant, so I have 
come to depend a good deal upon these 
youthful priests, and it is to their credit 
that they always respond readily and cheer- 
fully to my calls upon their time and 
strength. They help me out, in turn, on the 
first Fridays; and once or twice during the 
year they invade my parish in a squad. 
Sometimes it is a mission that brings them; 
sometimes the Forty Hours’ Devotion; but 
whatever it may happen to be, the memory 
of our meeting lasts long after they have 
packed their bags and clicked my gate 
behind them. 
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My young friends and I have great times 
together during these visits. In spite of 
my housekeeper’s mumbled protests, I al- 
ways insist on having them all stay with 
me at the rectory. I do not wish to run the 
risk of losing ever so small a morsel of 
their chat at the close of the day’s work. 
They must be tired in mind and body upon 
their arrival home, for we sit up far into 
the night discussing the affairs of Church 
and State. The oil in the study lamp runs 
low, and after a while the light goes out, 
but the log in the fireplace burns on brightly 
and provides fitting accompaniment to our 
conversation. The voices run along in a 
smooth, earnest flow of sound that brings 
to one’s mind the poet’s lines in which he 
tells of similar hours, spent in a colonial 
farmhouse on our own New England coast: 
O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 

They were indeed too much akin, 

The driftwood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 

The faces are outlined in the half-shadow 
with sufficient clearness to enable me to dis- 
tinguish one from another, and as I study 
them intently the thought occurs to me that 
the apocalyptic description of the Church 
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Triumphant might appropriately be used of 
the Church on earth. Are not these men 
gathered out of every nation, and do they 
not daily unite in their song of praise be- 
fore the Throne and the Lamb? 

No two of these priests are alike, either 
physically or mentally. Father McCarthy, 
for example, is a slight, clean-cut son of 
Erin. In his way he resembles a thorough- 
bred steed, sensitive and delicately organ- 
ized, every motion graceful and every 
faculty alert. He is not deeply learned, but 
he is our saint and our eloquent preacher. 
His sermons are rarely didactic or argu- 
mentative. Most often they are pulsating 
with color and charged with fire from 
heaven. My people, particularly the poor 
and the humble, love him dearly. They 
cannot help it, for his goodness shines so 
luminously through the shell that encloses 
his indomitable spirit. He stands his 
ground as St. Columba must have stood on 
Iona’s shore, the wild Atlantic breaking at 
his feet, friends and family forsaken for 
Christ’s sweet sake, and the tribes of the 
north awaiting the conquest of the Cross. 

Father Baumann, as his name tells you, is 
of German parentage. His is the genius 
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for painstaking scholarship that has ever 
been the proud heritage of the race from 
which he sprang. He is our Clement, who 
battles for the truth on a field that is as 
fraught with peril as were the halls of Alex- 
andria. One can scarcely mention a book, 
ancient, medieval, or modern, that he has 
not read; and his powers of retention are 
marvelous and awe-inspiring. He is a 
born controversialist, and the bishop showed 
great wisdom in assigning him to his present 
parish. It is located in a town where anti- 
Catholic sentiment of the lowest type hurls 
its maledictions at the Faith. Father 
Baumann, although he is as courageous as 
a lion and gives the enemy no quarter, has 
another and singularly tender side to his 
character; and this quality of sweetness, 
combined with his mental equipment, has 
won souls whom mere argument never 
would have-touched. | 

My pen fails me utterly when I try to 
describe Father Mack. His personality is 
so elusive and volatile that I cannot con- 
ceive of it remaining stationary long 
enough even to be placed upon paper. Con- 
jure up a man handsome of face and com- 
manding of stature, with a shock of wavy 
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blond hair and dancing blue eyes that carry 
one back to the limpid lakes of the land 
that gave him birth. Add to these a heart 
as true as had the knights of old, a-per- 
suasive tongue, and a voice like an angel, 
and you have the priest who is the hero of 
his village and who commands the enthu- 
siastic fealty of the lads in my parish, for, 
besides his other accomplishments, Father 
Mack is a famous athlete. He brings his 
baseball boys up here every summer, and 
then there is much excitement at St. Leo’s, 
as the opposing teams clash on the diamond 
back of the school. After the game par- 
ticipants and spectators adjourn to the rec- 
tory, where, until supper-time, the visiting 
pastor is in continuous demand at the 
battered piano that braces itself against the 
wall of my sitting-room. 

These are my young brethren. I love 
them all; I look forward eagerly to their 
coming; and I dislike to see them go. Each 
is an ornament to his holy calling, and each 
would have been a power for good in an- 
other walk of life. It is high proof of the 
strength of God’s grace that it has been 
able to draw them from the crowd and to 
follow Him, at sacrifice of ambition and 
without hope of earthly reward. 


XII. 


AN EVENING AT SCANLON’S. 


I have always been an.indifferent student, 
judged by the accepted standards of learn- 
ing. I never attained high marks during 
my years at the seminary; my working 
knowledge of Greek and Latin was hardly 
acquired ; and as for philosophy, my natural 
bent is as far removed from the speculative 
as it is possible to imagine. 

I have not improved with age in respect 
to these deficiencies and I am fearful of 
betraying my weakness. On rare occasions, 
to be sure, 1 bring out my best coat from 
its hiding place and go off, properly attired, 
to meetings of my brethren in the See city. 
But I feel awkward and constrained at these 
gatherings—very much, I fancy, as one of 
the workmen who hewed stone or carried 
mortar for the building of Solomon’s 
Temple would have felt had he been sud- 
denly translated into a conference of the 
master artificers of Israel whose keen minds 
and technical skill had been called into 
requisition when the king planned and 
started his great sanctuary. 
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Instead of paying close attention to the 
addresses, I find myself engaged in scrutin-— 
izing my neighbors and making guesses 
about such of them as I do not chance to 
know. I wonder what heroism, what self- 
sacrifice, what love or longing lies hidden in 
these lives, hemmed in by the barriers of 
convention? I think I should lke to talk 
to that shabbily dressed old priest who 
shelters himself so modestly in the farther 
corner of the room. His bearing is one of 
mellowness, of opulence. I come to the 
conclusion that he must have a garden back 
of his house and that if I ever called upon 
him of a May morning I should expect to 
find him mounted upon a ladder busily 
occupied in pruning his trees, like Halevy’s 
Abbé Constantin. 

Or I say to myself: ‘ Who is that young 
fellow with the finely chiseled features and 
the piercing eyes who sits over there on my 
right and who looks about the hall with the 
pleased and interested gaze of a lad at his 
first function?” He has the athletic build 
and the consecrated masculinity of a Burne- 
Jones angel—a St. Michael, ready to do 
battle against the forces of evil, or a St. 
Raphael, watching in tender protection over 
the people of the Lord. 
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There is scant opportunity, however, for 
interchange of personal courtesies. Be- 
sides, I tire more easily than in former 
days and I am glad when the time comes 
for me to return to my own little parish 
and to my participation in the daily life 
of the village. That is one book, at all 
events, which I love to read. It is so ele- 
mental, so continuously fascinating, clothed 
with a quiet beauty that is at once subdued 
and yet distinctive—a pastoral, if you will, 
indefinitely prolonged. 

I can quite sympathize with one of our 
less widely known poets as he voices his 
wish to dwell in ‘a house by the side of 
the road, where the race of men go by”. 
It is this exhibition of life in all its phases 
that keeps a man’s, particularly a priest’s, 
heart young within him during the years. 
At the same time it tends to soften his 
judgments and to ripen his experience; and 
ripening experience means, or ought to 
mean, a deepening faith in God and man. 

I have strong convictions regarding the 
spiritual possibilities of play. From the day 
of my arrival in the parish up to the present 
moment I have encouraged all forms of 
legitimate entertainment for my _ people. 
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Man is a gregarious animal. He loves to 
congregate; to exchange opinions; to en- 
gage in friendly contest. Of all the mottoes 
I know “ Orare, Laborare, Ludere,’ seems 
to me the best. Worship, work, play— 
they are bound together inextricably in the 
warp and woof of our daily lives, and the 
priest who neglects, in his official capacity, 
to give proper attention to any one of the 
three is falling sadly short of his duty. 

It is quite useless for us to deplore 
mixed marriages (an unmitigated evil, in. 
my estimation) when we are failing lament- 
ably to provide amusement for our young 
people and driving them to seek pleasure in 
circles whose atmosphere is alien to their 
Faith. Surely, under these circumstances, 
we need not be surprised if the requests for 
marriages at the rectory are more numerous 
than for those in church. Some one has 
aptly said that more than one good Catholic 
marriage has owed its origin to a parish so- 
cial. I know this has been true in St. Leo’s 
and I am pardonably proud of the number 
of young men and women for whom I 
have said nuptial Mass. 

Our little social affairs are delightful, es- 
pecially in the spontaneous quality of their 
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hospitality. Most of them take place in 
the winter months, for a majority of my 
people, being farmers, are a very busy folk, 
indeed, in summer. For six or seven 
months at a stretch they rise at four o’clock 
and retire immediately after sundown in 
order to snatch the rest that is necessary for 
the doing of the next day’s work. In the 
winter it is different. Aside from the 
chores and an occasional day in the wood- 
lot there is little doing, and the farmer and 
his family dearly love to welcome friends 
and neighbors to help pass the long 
evenings. 

As often as once a week at this season 
of the year my parishioners of all ages and 
to the number of twenty or thirty gather 
at. the rectory. We all pile into a huge 
sleigh and plough our way through the 
drifts to the country home of some member 
of the congregation where we have supper 
and spend the evening. There is keen 
rivalry from week to week as to who shall 
be host, but three times out of four it is to 
Tim Scanlon’s that we go. His place is a 
bit nearer town than the rest and the house 
is large enough to accommodate the crowd 
quite comfortably. 
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The members of the Sodality furnish the 
supper, which is spread on two long tables 
running the length of the dining-room. 
There is much good-natured raillery on 
the quantity and quality of the food, which 
is as representative as the assembly itself. 
Mrs. Parasek, our Bohemian friend, always 
brings a loaf of her marvelous bread, 
made after an old-country recipe, and, like 
any true housewife, throws meekness and 
piety to the winds at the bare suggestion 
that its reputation for excellence is shared 
by the snowy biscuit for which Sarah 
Delany has become famous. 

Mrs. Scanlon, stout, jolly, and a mother 
to the entire parish, protests that folks 
aren’t going to fill up on cake at her house, 
as they did at the last party. But this gruff- 
ness on her part only calls forth mirth. We 
all know that when the “ solids’ have been 
disposed of (and they are not few in num- 
ber), our hostess will bring out half a 
dozen fat layer-cakes and two pitchers of 
generous size, filled to the brim with sweet 
cider such as is manufactured only on the 
Scanlon farm. 

At last the tables are cleared, and while 
the clatter of dishwashing goes on cheer- 
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fully in the adjoining kitchen the men pro- 
duce pipes and tobacco and settle down 
for the inevitable hour of story-telling. 
Some friendly wrangling as to precedence 
ensues, in the course of which Tim’s im- 
petuosity is curbed by James Muir’s droll 
charge that the Irish are always to the fore 
when an opportunity for talking is af- 
forded, a soft impeachment to which I am 
obliged to give inward assent. 

The stories told.are of as wide range as 
the traditions and experiences of the nar- 
rators. Along toward the end they grow 
somewhat weird and blood-curdling, so 
much so that the youngsters, who have been 
rolling around the kitchen floor in com- 
pany with Scanlon’s collie dog, huddle to- 
gether in the doorway listening intently, 
with scared eyes and bated breath. 

The editor acts as a sort of interlocutor, 
leading off with some side-splitting sallies 
and drawing the others on after him. I con- 
tribute my share, of course. Peter Daily, 
who, in spite of “ rheumatics”” and kindred 
ailments, never misses one of our little 
parties, tells entertainingly of the old land- 
lord days in Ireland. Even John Kramer 
is lured from his habitual reserve and pays 
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his toll of anecdote, an odd collection of 
folk tales from the Black Forest and the 
country of the Rhine. Terrence Donohue 
winds up with a most amazing recital havy- 
ing to do with fairies, sprites and the 
“banshee” and its wail, told convincingly, 
because Donohue’s belief in them cannot be 
shaken. edie 

By this time the older boys and girls, 
congregated in one end of the room, are 
calling vociferously for Luigi, who steps 
lightly forward with his cherished violin. 
Tables and chairs are pushed back against 
the wall and in a twinkling the floor is filled 
with dancers. 

In the front part of the house a few of 
the elders have made up some sets for 
cards and the battle is being waged fiercely. 
Patrick and Katie McGann are both pres- 
ent, Pat resplendent in a new waistcoat and 
Katie arrayed in colors of unaccustomed . 
brightness. McGann winks at me slyly as 
he places a shining five-cent-piece under 
the parlor lamp. “ For luck, Father,” says 
he. Whether it be the new waistcoat or 
the new nickel I cannot say. The fact re- 
mains that he discomfits his enemies and 
pounds loudly upon the table in token of 
triumph. 
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Thus the evening draws merrily on to 
its close. J am not used to late hours and 
I nod in my corner by the stove. The 
voices about me blend in a curious mur- 
Mire Fats pid or thirteen in .},cinch 
mingles confusedly with the strains of 
Luigi’s violin as they float in from the 
dining-room. I am aware of nothing more 
until John Kramer touches me gently on 
the shoulder. I pull myself together, try- 
ing to appear very wideawake and business- 
like, and give the signal for departure. We 
make our adieus to Tim and his good wife 
and troop out into the starlit night. 

It has been a time of “ pleasant bread,” 
but, after all, emotions mingle easily and 
quickly—the exalted with the lowly, the 
human with the divine. Mary Cassidy’s 
face seems to me to wear a look of un- 
wonted seriousness as she turns from the 
liveliness of the evening, with its gay music 
and youthful laughter, to the loneliness of 
her life in the old house in the village. She 
finds opportunity to whisper to me, as we 
walk toward the waiting sleigh, “ Will you 
please say your Office for me to-morrow, | 
Father ?” 


1h 
A Gata Day at St. PatRICcK’s. 


When I heard that the Bishop had sent 
Father Dan McCarthy to the parish at 
Waterford I was dumb with amazement 
and apprehension. I knew Father Dan, 
and, which was more to the point, I knew 
Waterford. The character of the people in 
that isolated settlement is best illustrated 
by a story which my editor friend delights 
to tell. Our newspaper was in a sadly run- 
down condition when he bought it out and 
his plans for its rejuvenation included a 
personal canvass of the county. In the 
course of time he reached Waterford. 
Father Dan had but just come to take 
charge of the parish, and as he was a bit 
lonely the editor yielded to his entreaties 
and for several days bore him company at 
the rectory. The morning after his arrival 
he started on his hunt for new subscribers, 
and as he went out the front gate the pastor 
said with a cryptic smile, “I hope you won’t 
get the Waterford grunt.” In answer to 
his guest’s inquiry as to what the “ Water- 
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ford grunt” might be Father Dan replied 
noncommittally, “ Oh, you'll know it when 
you get it.’ Upon his return for dinner 
and when asked of his luck the editor said 
(and tells of it now with a chuckle): 
“Well, I got three subscriptions and two 
Waterford grunts!” 

The parishioners of St. Patrick’s are 
not, it will be inferred, of the palpably 
genial sort that the old country sends to 
us directly. They furnish a curious ex- 
ample of what may be termed the effect 
of temporary environment. The ancestors 
of the present generation were small farm- 
ers in Ireland, but through some strange 
freak of circumstance emigrated to Canada 
and became engaged in the fascinating and 
precarious occupation of logging. They 
founded their little village in a remote re- 
gion of the province of Quebec, where they 
lived, uneventfully enough, for a number 
of years. Finally one of the more prosper- 
ous members of the community drifted into 
the States on a tour of exploration and, as 
chance had it, passed through our county. 
He was pleased with the country and re- 
turned to Canada fully determined to come 
down here and buy a farm. He carried 
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out his resolution within a twelvemonth, 
and in several years’ time, and one by one, 
his neighbors followed him. 

Hence, Waterford. So strong was the 
inherited strain that the newcomers took 
quite easily and naturally to the soil; but 
temperament and disposition had been to 
such an extent modified by the Canadian 
sojourn, with its hardships and rough as- 
sociations, that the Celtic geniality suffered 
a slight eclipse. It is not extinct, by any 
means—only disguised by a bluntness of 
which the “ Waterford grunt ” is the terri- 
fying symbol. 

I know the parish well, for in years gone 
by I used to change off once in a while 
with Father Timothy Casey, of blessed 
memory, my trusted friend and companion, 
from our days together at Maynooth to the 
hour when his mortal remains were laid to 
rest in St. Patrick’s graveyard. He was a 
soldier priest and a hero, one of the rough- 
and-ready men of God that Ireland has 
produced so plentifully and who have been 
among her choicest sons in the days of 
her humiliation. 

Father Dan McCarthy I have known all 
his life. I have already told you some- 
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thing of him. I need only add that his 
early traditions were all of the city. He is 
the son of an old acquaintance of mine who 
is rich in this world’s goods. Dan is the 
only boy and the apple of his father’s eye. 
He was raised in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture; sent to the best schools; 
and his theology was taken at Louvain. 
After his ordination he served for a time as 
assistant at the Cathedral. A far cry in- 
deed, thought I, to Waterford, with its 
loneliness and heart-break. I resolved to 
bestir myself immediately and make my 
young colleague a visit. 

Greatly to my astonishment Father Dan 
appeared neither downhearted nor discour- 
aged when he met me at the nearest railway 
station. During our drive to the rectory 
he chatted in a lively manner over parochial 
affairs. His sister, a charming girl and a 
fine “mixer ’’, was keeping house for him, 
he said, and they were both keen in the 
enjoyment of their new home. Five years 
have rolled by and Father Dan McCarthy 
is still at St. Patrick’s. Not one of my 
dismal predictions has come true, which 
may be taken as an indication of a lack of 

faith or of a lack of worldly knowledge, 
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It would take more time than I have at 
my disposal to enumerate the means by 
which the young priest has succeeded in 
entering intimately into the life of his peo- 
ple; but there is one event that stands out 
annually above the rest. As in the ancient 
world all roads were said to lead to Rome, 
so on the Fourth of July all roads in our 
county lead to St. Patrick’s, Waterford. 
On that day we make jovial exception to 
the season’s rule of toil and wend our way 
to Father Dan’s. To many of my par- 
ishioners it is the day of the year. I go in 
considerable state now, for Michael Delany, 
our prosperous attorney, has an automobile, 
and on the past two Fourths he has reserved 
a seat in it for me. Dick Malone, too, has 
a runabout and elicits a sniff from my 
housekeeper when he asks her, with as- 
sumed gallantry, to accompany him to the 
festivities. She will have none of such 
newfangled “contraptions” and alludes 
scathingly to the smart little machine as a 
“divil wagon”, a remark which, as might 
be expected, is the occasion for mirth on 
the part of the owner. She prefers to go 
to Waterford in the more staid and decor- 
ous society of the McGanns, who jog along 
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behind an aged horse that may be seen on 
workdays pulling a dray through the streets 
of the village, the entire outfit having been 
dubbed the “Lightning Express”’ by the 
wags at Bailey’s store. Each of the lads 
in the parish drives over with his lassie 
and there is a wagonload of Scanlons, with 
all the family connexion. 

Long before we come in sight of the 
church we can hear the music of the band, 
brought over from the county seat to do. 
honor to the day. The location of St. 
Patrick’s is picturesque. It stands on a hill 
that rises in gentle gradations above the 
surrounding country. The church is painted 
a dazzling white and tall pine trees stand, 
sentinel-like, on either side. A few rods 
back from the road is the rectory, a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned house, with beds of 
flowers in front and in the rear a vegetable 
garden, skirted by a tiny creek along the 
banks of which extend rows of cool, green 
willows. Between the house and the church 
lies the quiet God’s-acre, and opposite it, in 
odd juxtaposition, is a spacious groye, the 
scene of the day’s celebration. 

It is a great institution, this Fourth of 
July picnic established by Father Dan. All 
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the country-side, Catholic and Protestant, 
are invited and avail themselves of the in- 
vitation. Babies toddle about the grounds; 
boys and girls stand bashfully in little 
groups; and the old folks sit looking on and 
exchanging reminiscences of the early days. 
The members of the band sit in a specially 
constructed pavilion in the middle of the 
grove and whichever way one looks one may 
see the Stars and Stripes. Michael’s auto- 
mobile drives up with a flourish and I wel- 
come the opportunity of getting out and 
stretching my legs. I thoroughly enjoy 
strolling around and renewing my acquaint- 
ance with the Waterford folk, who discard 
their taciturnity for a half-ashamed car- 
diality of speech and manner. 

By eleven o'clock the grove is filled. 
Father Dan snatches time to whisper to me 
in a hurried aside that we are to have a 
real, live orator with us to-day in the person 
of Seth Conklin, Congressman from our 
district. The Honorable Seth is a gentle- 
man of many parts. His skill in the game 
of politics is second only to his ability as 
a producer and interpreter of Shakesperian 
roles. When his presence is not required 
in Washington he tours the state with a 
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theatrical troupe recruited largely from his 
own family. His most remarkable physical 
characteristic is his hair, worn long, like 
“Buffalo Bill”. He is thus placed in a 
class by himself and I prefer to attribute 
his style of barbering to this circumstance 
rather than to his professed reason, which 
is, that long hair enables him to play his 
parts more realistically. 

By the time the speech of the day is 
over and the choir of St. Patrick’s have 
sung the national anthem, preparations for 
dinner are under way. The women bustle 
about and before long the crowd breaks up 
into family parties. My own meal is a 
progressive affair, as I always intend it to 
be on this day. I pass from one group to 
another, partaking of the hospitality of 
each—a method which, while conducive to 
the pleasure of the moment, I afterward 
find to be painful in its results. 

In the afternoon there are sports. Base- 
ball, of course, is chief among them. No 
one ever yet heard of an Irishman who 
did not relish the game. But our boys 
stand little show when pitted against the 
lads of St. Patrick’s, who are, in every 
way, our physical superiors. It is to our 
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shame that we have never yet succeeded 
in beating them. A tie score is the nearest 
we have ever come to victory. After the 
ball game come the tug of war, the potato 
races, the egg rolling, and so on, with brief 
intermissions, until the afternoon has 
waned. 

Just as the sun’s rays are falling obliquely 
on the spire of the church I steal away to 
say my office under a great pine tree in the 
churchyard. Then I follow a well-trodden 
path to a sheltered corner where a white 
cross with a simple inscription marks the 
resting-place of Father Timothy Casey. 
“ Requiescat in Pace” it reads, with Father 
Tim’s name and age, and I drop upon my 
knees and repeat a Pater and an Ave for 
my dear friend’s soul. 

I hear sounds of home-going as one team 
after another drives away in the dusk of 
the evening. Someone is calling my name. 
The voice proves to be that of - Michael 
Delany, whose automobile is snorting an- 
grily before the rectory gate, impatient, 
apparently, as a living thing at being de- 
tained by a plodding old priest. 1 slip my 
breviary into my pocket, hurry out to the 
road, and with a hasty “Good night” to 
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Father Dan, climb apologetically into my 
place. 

So we speed away toward home — the 
highway stretching, ribbon-like, before us, 
the fragrant woods to right and left, and 
locked in our hearts the memory of an- 
other happy gala-day at St. Patrick’s. 


XIV. 


A NeaArR-BY RETREAT. 


“One of the chief beauties of the Catho- 
lic Religion,” Father Timothy Casey used 
to say, “is that it all hangs together”. The 
good priest’s colloquial phrase voices my 
own steadily increasing appreciation of the 
divinely informed Institution to which, in 
the great Providence of God, you and I 
belong. We perceive that in the course of 
its march down the ages it has been devas- 
tated by fire and submerged by flood. 
Many of these visitations have been so 
fierce that no society of merely human 
origin could have possibly survived them. 
But always the Church has emerged more 
radiant than before, her very calmness tes- 
tifying to her supernatural character and 
serving as a rebuke to her persecutors. 

This principle of tenacity manifests itself 
in countless ways, but in none more con- 
cretely, 1 have often thought, than in the 
stupendous phenomenon of the Religious 
Life. Here are men and women who have 
forsaken for Christ’s sweet sake everything 
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that the world holds dear. There can be 
for them no ties of family—no husbands, 
no wives, no children. They go plainly 
clad and spend such of their time as is not 
given to prayer and to necessary rest in 
the most exacting occupations: in noisy, 
nerve-racking schoolrooms, in vigils by the 
bedsides of the sick, and in the care of 
querulous, ill-tempered, and trying old peo- 
ple. At the close of the day’s toil there 
awaits them a scantily furnished and un- 
ornamented room opening on a cheerless 
corridor, where no voices of their own kin 
call to them in hearty greeting or kindly 
encouragement. The world points the 
finger of scorn at them and assures us 
quite positively that they are both imprac- 
tical and pessimistic; impractical, because 
they have bartered their all for an uncer- 
tainty at the best, and pessimistic because 
they have refused the delights spread round 
them so alluringly and which all men ought 
to enjoy. 

Well, as for enjoyment, it is a matter, 
obviously, of every man to his taste. I 
have met and talked with a number of 
Religious in my life and I have yet to en- 
counter a single one, either man or woman, 
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who is habitually sour or gloomy. The very 
step they have taken argues an optimism 
so transcendent as to be the envy of those 
who care to give the question serious. 
thought. In the midst of a luminous treat- 
ment of the life of St. Francis an English 
essayist of our own day observes quite 
shrewdly: “ We insist that the ascetics were 
pessimists because they gave up three-score 
years and ten for an eternity of happiness. 
We forget that the bare proposition of an 
eternity of happiness is by its very nature 
ten thousand times more optimistic than 
ten thousand pagan saturnalias.” 

As to Religious being impractical: it is 
aS amazing as it is true that in imprac- 
tically and whole-heartedly giving up the 
world and all it has to offer they have be- 
come prudent and farseeing in the use of 
worldly goods and worldly science in ad- 
vancing the cause of God. Anyone who is 
in a position to know will tell you that 
sisters manage a hospital more economi- 
cally and efficiently than others. Not long 
ago a leading physician, a Protestant, told 
me that the superior of his hospital knows 
more anatomy than any doctor of his ac- 
quaintance. 
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When we examine the history of educa- 
tion we find that from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the present time the 
Church’s religious have been in the fore- 
most rank—not in the dissemination of idle, 
untried, futile theories, but in the foster- 
ing of true education, the constructive pro- 
cess that is concerned not only with the 
training of the mind, but with the strength- 
ening and upbuilding of the other faculties 
of man. ! 

It is somewhat commonplace to remark 
that this service has not, in the main, been 
appreciated by those who have most pro- 
fited by it. One of man’s curiously un- 
explainable traits and one upon which the 
wisest psychologist has, as yet, been unable 
to. throw much light is his readiness, in 
moments of anxiety or disaster, to turn 
against those who have ministered to him 
with the greatest measure of tenderness. 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol asserts that 
“all men kill the things they love,” and the 
Religious of every age have had occasion 
to sound the depth of the poet’s words. In 
the early days of the Church’s life conse- 
crated virgins, the flower of Roman woman- 
hood, were bound, tortured, and thrown to 
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the lions of the arena. The men and wo- 
men to whose untiring zeal England owed 
most, if not all, of such godly virtue and 
material prosperity as she possessed in the 
sixteenth century were driven forth in the 
end exiled and homeless; and the atrocities 
accompanying French secularization are of 
too recent occurrence to require enumer- 
ation or emphasis. 

My intimate knowledge of Religious is 
confined largely to the Jesuits. Shortly 
aiter I. came ‘to. St. Leo's “1 réecemeauee 
call from the Father Provincial, who was 
looking about for a place where the So- 
ciety might build a summer home for its 
scholastics. I drove him over to a beauti- 
ful spot on the river, three or four miles 
above the village, where stood a mansion 
built many years before. The owner had 
fallen upon hard times and was obliged to 
sell. The upshot of the matter was a 
deal by which the Society came into pos- 
session of the entire tract of twenty-odd 
acres. To this retreat the youthful sons 
of St. Ignatius come each year for a month 
or two, with several of the older professed 
Fathers in charge. The “ Villa” is of ripe 
age now, having, in fact, attained its ma- 
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jority, and those who now come as Su- 
periors were lads whom | knew as scholas- 
tics in the first years. 

It must be borne in mind that the preju- 
dice against Catholics was still strong 
when this summer house was founded. The 
very word “ Jesuit’ was connected in the 
average Protestant mind with all sorts of 
dire evil, and the Society bought its prop- 
erty and occupied it in the face of bitter 
opposition. 

There is a story, bearing on the public 
feeling of that time, that has spread far 
and wide throughout the diocese, but has 
never, to my knowledge, lost any of its 
piquancy in transit. It has to do with one 
Cal” Perkins; then, as now, an. enter- 
prising livery man in the village and as 
shrewd a Yankee as one can meet in a day’s 
march. When the rumor of the Jesuits’ 
purchase of the old Hawkins place merged 
into accomplished fact, “ Cal” was in sore 
straits between a native distrust of sacer- 
dotalism and an openness of vision in mone- 
tary concerns. In the long run the love of 
mammon triumphed and “Cal”’, scenting 
many prospective doilars in the driving of 
the new residents to and from town, at- 
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tempted to ingratiate himself with the dwel- 
lers at the Villa. (It may be noted that 
his perseveringly friendly attitude was off- 
set by an abysmal ignorance in regard to 
the Society and everything pertaining to 
it.) His first and most famous overture 
was made on the occasion of the Superior’s 
arrival, when “ Cal”, in the course of the 
drive down the river road, informed the 
good father of his high regard for the 
Jesuits. He went on to say that he had 
been closely associated with them (!). 
“In fact,” he added, accompanying his as- 
tonishing disclosure with a mysteriously 
judicial air and a well-aimed expectoration 
at the off horse, “ my father was a Jesuit”. 
But, as I have said before, times have 
changed. No summer sojourners of these 
days are more kindly welcomed than the 
young men at the Villa. After the spring 
has come and the warm days give promise 
of approaching summer the residents of the 
village begin to inquire one by one as I 
meet them on the street, “ When will the 
Jesuits be here?” And along toward the 
middle of August I hear expressed on every 
hand regrets over their coming departure. 
They are such adaptable, likeable persons, 
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these Jesuits. St. Ignatius must have been 
a great man almost beyond our conceiving 
to have impressed his ideals so indelibly 
upon sticcessive generations of his children. 
They are so public-spirited, so willing, as, 
indeed, are all Religious, to contribute their 
share—and more than their share, to the — 
public good. There are some fine musicians 
among them and several times during the 
summer they drive over with me to the 
county seat to give concerts for the patients 
in the railroad hospital. Always of a pleas- 
ant evening their voices float over the river 
in delightful melodies as their canoes glide 
here and there, spectre-like, on its surface, 
and on Sundays they richly augment the 
poor efforts of my little choir. 

I frequently taste the Villa’s hospitality 
and I greatly enjoy my visits. I have my 
special nook on the wide porch, and the 
genial lay brother who has directed the culi- 
nary department for the past ten years 
knows all my favorite dishes and has them 
served up for me at different times through 
the season. 

We are told that the great founder of the 
Order thought of it as a standing army of 
the Lord, but its discipline is of the heav- 
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enly kind, that sweetens even as it moulds. 
I have seen its working in scores of lives 
that have passed under my observation at 
the Villa. 

Each year the Father Superior, knowing 
I am interested, tells me something of the 
new recruits. As we view the ball game 
from a bench on the edge of the field he 
points them out to me and comments on 
them one by one. 

Yonder at the bat is a stocky, well-set- 
up fellow, famous as a football star during 
the senior year of his college course. He 
has helped to make more sporting history 
than any son of his Alma Mater. The agile, 
lithe lad at third .base was considered an 
intellectual wonder at his University and 
won a Rhodes scholarship with ease. I 
might go on almost indefinitely, for a period | 
of twenty years tells a long story of sacri- 
fice, the spirit of which the world is never 
able to comprehend, and, because of its in- 
ability to comprehend, hates. But to each 
of these young souls God has spoken and to 
His command each has given soldierly 
assent. 

The last and most precious memory I 
carry away with me from the Villa is that 
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of Benediction on the Sunday which marks 
the close of my friends’ stay. The win- 
dows of the chapel are open to the western 
sky and sunset hues of crimson and purple 
bathe the broad river in quiet glory. In- 
side, the altar is bright and fair, with glow- 
ing lights and flowers of late summer— 
delicate strands of wild aster and stately 
branches of golden rod. Rank on rank the 
youthful warriors kneel, waiting the bless- 
ing of the Word made Flesh. The grand 
old hymns that have swelled from the lips 
of thousands through the centuries past ring 
forth here in undiminished grandeur. “O 
Salutaris ’ and “ Tantum ergo ” were never, 
it seems to me, quite so resonant with the 
note of faith. Then, by the silver sound 
of the bell, we know that He whom we love 
looks down on us in benediction, and priest 
and altar, lights, flowers, and glow of sunset 
—all are lost in seas of splendor that surge 
and break at the steps of the Throne of God. 


Ve 
A City on A HILL. 


In going through some old papers a few 
days since I happened on a bit of vagrant 
verse, cut from an old paper and written 
by I know not whom. It is entitled “ The 
Death of a Greek Monk” and it brought 
home to me, more closely, perhaps, than I 
cared to acknowledge to myself, the eternal 
verities connoted by a word from which 
we all instinctively shrink. 

There is an Italian proverb that bids the 
acolyte be watchful because of his nearness 
to the altar—a quaint way of saying that 
proximity to holy things does not, neces- 
sarily, result in holiness. By the same 
token I chide myself now and again for my 
very human dread at the thought of death 
and of the account I shall have to render 
to the God who gave me priestly anointing. 
One would suppose that over thirty years 
spent in a life demanding frequent attend- 
ance upon the sick and the administration 
of the last sacraments to the dying would 
_serve to make one zealots in preparation 
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for the event that is inevitable with priest 
as well as with people. But we are all so 
constantly occupied with the concerns of 
earth that the realization of death’s ap- 
proach comes to us with something very 
like a shock. 

This was what I experienced in a half- 
defined way as I read the opening lines of 
the time-stained newspaper clipping. They 
seemed to bring me, in their unobtrusive 
way, an intimately personal message. 

One more place is void 

At the long board and in the house of prayer. 
One more link destroyed 

Of the bright chain which binds us everywhere. 


A sigh is mingled with the morning’s breath, 
For in the midst of life we are in death. 


There will come for me, I thought, a-day 
when the places that have known me for so 
long will know me no more. My eyes will 
gaze for the last time at the pleasant fields 
where, for nearly half a lifetime, I have 
made my home. For the last time the river 
that flows so peacefully through the village 
will lull me to sleep, and for me the birds 
in the trees will have sung their last song. 
I shall lie before the altar, clad in the 
vestments of my holy office, with the pale 
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light from the tall candles flickering across 
my face and striking fire from the chalice 
in my nerveless grasp. The Mass I have — 
said for so many others will at last be said 
for me. The drops of holy water will fall 
gently on my coffin as they have fallen from 
my hands upon the coffins of others. The 
solemn words of absolution which I have 
spoken over the bodies of others will be 
spoken over mine. I shall go out of my 
little church for the last time and be laid 
to rest among the people I have so dearly 
loved in the city on the hill. 

It is there I am jotting down the final 
notes of these brief sketches. A mid- 
autumn day holds all the countryside in 
golden thrall. The hushed peace of com- 
pletion, that speaks of gathered harvest 
and strenuous labor well performed, lies 
over the land. A subdued hum of insect 
life fills the air. The woods show brilliant 
scarlet and yellow in the waning light anda 
soft haze envelops the hills along the hori- 
zons edge. I have come here to say my 
Office, as I have come almost daily for a 
score of autumns past. 

As I glance over the sheets of manuscript 
I am filled with self-reproach, for I find 
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that these silent members of my flock, 
though not silent, for they “being dead 
yet speak ’’, have received but scant courtesy 
at my hands. They have claim to my 
special affection, for they shared with me 
uncomplainingly and patiently the hardships 
of the first years at St. Leo’s. The simple 
white headstones could tell wonderful tales 
of loyalty and self-denial if it were granted 
them to speak, but they shine out bravely 
and modestly in the tall grass, bearing 
their witness to the Faith after the same 
quiet fashion as did those whom they com- 
memorate. 


Our cemetery is, to my eyes, a beautiful 
spot. It was given us by the town when 
the parish was organized. It stands on a 
knoll, back and a little to one side of the 
church, as if to shield itself from the gaze 
of the curious and to offer its orisons un- 
observed. It is very small and, according 
to public opinion, not “well kept”. For 
the latter condition I am in great part re- 
sponsible. I have always had a notion, a 
heathen one some of my friends are unkind 
enough to say, that the resting-place of 
God's dead should not be made to look like 
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a public park. So, in deference to my 
wishes, nature has been allowed to have her 
way with our burial plot. The gnarled old 
trees go untrimmed and wild flowers carpet 
the ground—long-stemmed violets in spring- 
time and, later on, wild roses and snow- 
white trillium. Here we shall be together, 
my people and I, and here we shall rise to 
greet the Sun of Justice when He comes 
in glory across the distant hills. 


Yet always—in life, in death, beyond the 
grave, I shall be a priest. If the words fill 
me with a sense of deep responsibility they 
also quicken me with new hope, for I know 
that in some way which I cannot explain 
now, but of which I shall have knowledge 
hereafter, my work will go on. I have 
always chosen to think of the life after 
death, so far as Mother Church permits 
us to speculate upon the subject, as one of 
intense activity for the saved soul: a life 
in which every faculty of man, clarified by 
the fires of purgatory, rises to greater and 
greater heights of efficiency. Heaven itself 
appeals to my imagination as a place where 
an immense area that has remained undis- 
closed to the soul during its mortal pil- 
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grimage is revealed in all its beauty and 
ordered proportion by means of a perception 
which may be best described as a sort of 
spiritual fourth dimension. Round this 
idea Newman built his Dream of Gerontius, 
an interpretive work that will always oc- 
cupy a place of honor among the master- 
pieces of eschatology. 

What an awe-inspiring thought, that of 
flight through infinity to the feet of God 
Himself !—the passage of the suffering, yet 
happy, soul through the star-strewn spaces 
and on through the choirs of Angels and 
Archangels to the presence of the Judge, 
where it lies “ consumed, yet quickened, by 
the glance of God”. One draws back at 
the bare contemplation of it; and if one 
were to be asked how mortal being can 
dare hope to live in that Presence one could 
but cry aloud with St. Augustine: “ Where 
He who is my portion reigns, there I be- 
lieve that I shall reign. Where Christ, 
who is my flesh, is glorified, there shall I 
be glorious. Where Christ, who is my 
blood, triumphs, there I feel that I shall 
triumph ; and though I am a sinner, yet will 
I trust in His abundant grace and all-pre- 
vailing intercession.” 
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